




















KEITH 
TESPECTED NAME SINCE 1889 


now brings you 
the ultimate in year 
‘round indoor comfort 





Indoor Comfort the year around—No 
need to follow the Sun, or travel to far-off 
Mountain lodges. Live with the seasons, 
and enjoy them. You can have Indoor 
Comfort the year around — KEITH has 
made it so. 


KEITH is the pioneer in “engineered 
comfort” for home owners. For indoor 
comfort a plan is made and equipment 
tailor-made to suit the special require- 
ments of your own heating system. Yes, 
indoor comfort the year around depends 
on tailor-made equipment and with 
KEITH, satisfaction is guaranteed. 


KEITH Indoor Comfort Systems are 
installed and serviced through only factory 
trained KEITH dealers, who know their 
business. These authorized KEITH dealers 
work with KEITH factory engineers. This 
adds up to better results, and produces 
an installation the home owner is pleased 
to have and glad to recommend. 


















KEITH WEATHER MASTER 
Heating in Winter—cooling in Summer, this 
new member of Keith’s famous family now 
lets you “choose your own weather” all year 
‘round. 

More and more people want summer cooling. 
The Weather Master air conditions your home 
and removes the humidity found in our muggy 
Iowa summers. The 
air you breathe is 
filtered year-round. 

Keith Weather 
Master construction 
| allows one thermo- 
| stat to control the 
seasonal tempera- 
tures of both winter 
| and summer, plus 
the in-betweens. 






KEITH 
SCOTSMAN 
Built for oil, liquid 
petroleum, or nat- 
ural gas. This is the 
Scotsman that is set- 
ting sensational rec- 
ords for low fuel 
consumption. 





OILECONOMY 
Keith “Oileconomy” 
Winter Air Condi- 
tioners have enjoyed 
unequaled popularity 
for over 20 years. 
A favorite in farm 
homes. 





Keith furnaces are time tested— 
often the third generation is still 
using the Keith furnace their grand- 
father bought. 


KEITH 


FURNACE COMPANY 


Factory: 2601 Dean Avenue * Des Moines, lowa 


People are better satisfied when they buy Known Merchandise and 
Known Services. That is why, in times such as these, People are 
Buying more Keith Products from Authorized Keith Dealers. 
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WHEN DRIVING TO THE STORE 
OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Each time you get into your car, 
it’s good to know that first you 
talked to your Allied Mutual 
home town agent. 
SAVE MONEY; SAVE WORRY 
His experience in insurance, his 
personal knowledge of what pro- 
tections you need, assure you 
getting the most and the right 
insurance for the lowest cost. 
ALLIED MUTUAL PAYS 
Then your Allied Mutual agent 
will see that you get on-the-spot 
service when a claim develops, 
nearby or far away. All over 
the United States and Canada, 
there are kind, courteous, helpful 
claims-men to help you out in 
case of an automobile accident. 
A call to your home town Allied 
Mutual agent will get you that 
service amazingly fast. 


See Your 
ALLIED MUTUAL AGENT 
ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 




















makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of eutlet nearest to you. 
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known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 
EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. 1. C. 























MODEL 28C 








MOVES MORE AIR 





COMPARE THESE FEATURES: 


Exclusive twin injector cones, deep pitched 
propeller and a complete line of modern 
designs makes Vornado the outstanding fan 
in America. You get more home and office 
comfort per dollar with Vornado. Compare 
it and see. 


Over 7,000,000 Satisfied Users 


Ahern-Pershing 


Office Equipment and Supply Co. 
905 Locust 





Des Moines, Iowa 

















HE NICEST honor to come this way has been the “Bent 

Cane” award of the Des Moines Press and Radio Club 
for outstanding achievement in the field of journalism. The 
award is presented annually. Selection is made by a repre- 
sentative committee of Iowa journalists. 

Since so many of our readers have contributed substantially 
to the success of The IOWAN, I thought they might be inter- 
ested to read part of the citation: 

“The committee feels that the magazine was originated in 
the public interest and is accomplishing a splendid job of 
advertising the State of Iowa to the nation. Further, through 
the use of Iowa writers, its readers are being alerted to many, 
many fresh and newsworthy stories and features that are 
being missed by almost 500 weekly and daily newspapers and 
is presenting locally-used features with a new twist that 
makes them an all-Iowa feature. 

“The photography, again using Iowa artists, and the color 
work of the magazine are of such excellent quality that we 
are all tremendously proud of the publication. 

“The committee feels that . .. The IOWAN is filling a gap 
that existed in Iowa journalism for too many years.” 

There are so many people who have aided The IOWAN 
that it would take most of an issue to list them. Neverthe- 
less, we have greatly appreciated their support. Among them 
are the many loyal subscribers who, after all, are the basis of 
any publication. Many of our subscribers have shown their 
regard for The IOWAN by taking unusually long sub- 
scriptions and by sending numerous gift subscriptions. 

On discussing the purposes of The IOWAN recently with 
a friend, he said he felt we should emphasize our basic aims 
more often. The citation above does that in a way. From 
the first we have sought to create a magazine primarily for 
Iowa readers — an “‘internal’’ state publication, so to speak. 

We have felt The IOWAN can perform a real service in 
helping our citizens to help themselves by giving them a 
broader insight into their state — its diversity, resources and 
potential — and by stressing some of the most fruitful 
methods of creating a better Iowa. All this, of course, is not 
the job of a single agency, but we do feel that a magazine 
such as The IOWAN can be a unique and vital contribution 


to the common task. 
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WALLS pe 


Wipe dirt, grease, grime off wd with 4 
Perfex and sponge. No rinsing necessary. 
No hard rubbing. 

















* Save work, time and money! Let PERFEX do most 
all your cleaning chores. 


It dissolves dirt, grime and 


grease fast. One hundred different uses. Safe on walls, 
rugs, woodwork, upholstery. Costs less than Ic a gallon 
to use. Keep handy all the time. 





a 
\ LAUNDRY 







Use Perfex and 1/2 your usual amount of 
soap or detergent. Get grimiest clothes 
really clean. 








Cleans rugs right on the floor for less 
than 5c. Easy, time-saving directions on 
Perfex package. 
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) PORCELAIN 


Keeps your sink, stove, refrigerator, tub, 
lavatory sparkling clean. Can't mar or 
scratch the surface. 





Keeps linoleum, wood, rubber, asphalt 
floors clean. Use stronger solution to re- 
move old wax. 


SOF AS and 
YOu CHAIRS * 
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Cleans upholstery in 
with soft brush. Wipe off excess, rub 
with dry cloth. 









MILKING 
EQUIPMENT 


Gets cans, separators, other milking 
equipment sanitary and free of film. Save 
time with Perfex. 









THE CLEANER FOR 100 USES 





WOODWORK 
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Gets woodwork spotlessly dems without 
harming paint. Removes grime, crayon, 
grease, dirt fast! 





and... 


Perfex helps you with many, 
many more cleaning chores. See 
box for details. Only “‘all-pur- 
pose”’ cleaner on market. Regu- 
lar size box makes 25 gallons of 
cleaning solution. Economy size 
makes 75 gallons. Get Perfex 
next time you shop. Use it every 


time you clean. ean O84 Rirunp EN 


A TIDY HOUSE /©  Guaragieed by * 
PRODUCT Good Mocuehooging } 
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BIBLE VS. ARCHAEOLOGY 
Sirs: 

Dr. Reynold J. Ruppé’s “The Earliest 
Indians of Iowa” in the April-May issue 
is informative, and comparably he is 
modest in dating our Indians back to 
8000 B.C. 

With the Bible dating the dispersion 
no earlier than the days of Peleg, 
Genesis 10:25, who was born in A.M. 
1757, B.C. 2363 (Usher 2247), 101 
years after The Flood. 

And with Bible chronology in un- 
broken sequence to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity and beyond, and Ptolemy's Canon 
and Almagest covering from B.C. 747 
to A.D. 483 — if there were Indians 
here in 8000 B.C., it was nearly 4000 


years before creation of Adam. 


ROY HOLLIDAY 
Coon Rapids 


Sirs: 
The idea of putting anything but a 
John Deere or Oliver tractor on the 


cover. 


R. S. GERARD, M.D. 
Waterloo 





KIND COMMENTS 
Sirs: 
. I would feel badly to miss a 
single issue of this fascinating magazine. 
The entire family enjoys the beauti- 
ful photography and articles of _his- 


torical interest pertaining to our state. 


RUTH R. RUSSELL 
Council Bluffs 


Sirs: 

The IOWAN is unique in origin and 
content. Truly fills a need for all who 
love Iowa and claim it for one’s own. 

Thanks for such splendid information 


and enjoyment 


FRANCIS JOHNSON 
Arnolds Park 


Sirs: 
... The IOWAN is truly a beautiful 
and most interesting magazine. More 


power to you! 


U.S. SENATOR THOMAS E. MARTIN 
Washington, D. C. 





Sirs: 

We are more than pleased with the 
pictures and story of our garden in the 
May issue of The IOWAN. Many 
Iowa friends have called and written 
us and we are now beginning to get 
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letters from people on both coasts. 
The popularity of your magazine must 
be far-flung. 

MRS. CHARLES G. WHITING 


Map'eton 





CRISIS EDITORIAL 
Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber of The 
IOWAN since its first publication. It 
certainly does credit to Iowa and fills 
a longfelt need to publicize the many 
fine things that Iowa has had in the past, 
the present and its future development. 
We have sent former Iowans  sub- 
scriptions, and they are well pleased 
that their contact with Iowa is main- 
tained. 

Your editorial in the May issue 
“Towa Faces a Crisis’ is very timely 
and certainly sums up everything in a 
logical manner. As a member of the 
State Conservation Commission I was 
particularly pleased to note what you 
had to say about the condition of our 
state parks, not that this is the only or 
most pressing need. An early issue 
carried such a fine article about Fort 


Atkinson. 
EWALD G. TROST 
Fort Doijge 


a 
River of Enigma 


From the darkened spring fed sod 

The Mississippi seeps to earth 

In her veins run dew and rain 

And young white grass roots hide her 
birth. 


Earthling is she 
With heart of black dirt 
Her soul a mirror reflecting the sun. 


As she moves to meet the sea 

Her fingers touch the hills and fields. 
She holds herself aloof, and yet, 

To those who ask her power, she yields. 


Conquered by none 
She serves men who seek 
Or turns on them with a fury unloosed. 


From Itasca in the coolness 

To the bayous of the South 

The greatest water makes her way 

Winding, spreading to the mouth. 
—Jean Bordner Braley 





working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the Iowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THEIOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 





Des Moines 











Koss Construction Co. 


Highways Anp AIRPORTS 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


BetteER Homes AND GARDENS 
SuccessFUL FARMING 


Solar Aircraft Company 


FABRICATORS OF JET ENGINE COMPONENTS 
& Hich Atioy Stee. Propucts 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


WHO & WHO-TYV 


1040 xc CHANNEL 13 
ENTERTAINMENT — NEwsS — INFORMATION 


Tension Envelope Corp. 


DesicNeRS AND MANUFACTORS OF 
BETTER BusINESS ENVELOPES 





Keokuk 











Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 


CoRRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





Shenandoah 











Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. 


60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MiLLion Customers IN ALL 48 States 
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ze) am Kol tla 


PLANT 


IN IOWA! 


the he artland of 


industrial opportunity 


spree comes 


fest MAU 1985 
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Over 1,500,000 Square Feet of Production 
Space is Available in lowa! 


ne hundred and seventy buildings suitable for industrial 
O and other commercial uses are presently available in 71 

Iowa communities. Ranging in size from 170,000 sq. ft. 
to 1,122 sq. ft., these buildings offer a wide choice from which 
to select one to fit your needs. 

In addition to those buildings presently available, many 
Iowa communities welcome industry and are ready to construct 
production facilities to your specifications. And Iowa’s spa- 
ciousness affords plenty of room for future plant expansion 
without encroachment on agricultural or residential areas. 

Iowa - with its abundance of 
natural resources, its intelligent, 
capable labor supply, its trans- 
portation system, and its central 


ND FO UR COPY é s : 
= » Yowe mid-continent location for na- 


See this booklet: ‘‘Available 


Production fence,” chowine tional distribution of products, 
full listing of buildings all affords unlimited opportunities 
over Iowa. See what Iowa — where industry may flourish 


offers industry! 


and grow! 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
> d 





482 Central National Building, Des Moines, lowa 











ike 
ol’ 
man 
river 


Along the picturesque ‘“Fa- 
ther of Waters” for many 
miles the lines of the Inter- 
state Power Company serve 
the thriving communities 
and prosperous farms in the 
fertile area of the Mississippi 
Valley 


Electric 





ower 


keeps on rolling along! 


ower, and plenty of it, is 
|b peneeal at your fingertips. 

And by planning years ahead, 
we are making certain that there 
will always be more power than is 
needed by homes, industry, busi- 
ness, and farms. 

Keeping electric power rolling 
along is a major part of our pres- 
ent construction program. During 
1955 this construction expense 
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will top the $5 million mark. That 
money will go for new transmis- 
sion lines and includes the begin- 
ning of the installation of addi- 
tional generating facilities at our 
Lansing, Iowa, power plant. 

This “years ahead” planning 
and the construction to fulfill 
those plans are evidence of our 
faith in the customers and com- 
munities we serve. We want you 


(Advertisement) 








NIGHT AND DAY.. YEAR IN, 
YEAR OUT..I'M ON THE JOB 
BRINGING MORE POWER FOR 








General Office 
Dubuque. Iowa 


to be able to plan right now for 
your electrical future, knowing 
that there will always be an 
abundance of power in Iowa. 
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TEEN-AGE AMBASSADORS 


Fourteen outstanding young men and women from nine 


foreign countries have been a challenging addition 


to lowa high. school classes during this past year. 


by EILEEN NORDSTROM & MAURIE ROSEN 


WARRiN 


rt 





Cedar Rapids foreign students from Germany, England, Italy and New Zealand are 
shown the State Capitol by Rep. Ernest Kosek. On front row are Ilse Krueger, John 
Watson and Sergio Columbo. Behind them are Christina Milne and Maria Land graf. 





N the middle of June, fourteen 

teen-agers will board busses at sev- 
eral Iowa points for the last lap of a 
year-long trip from their homes in nine 
foreign countries. 

These young people have been at- 
tending Jowa high schools under an 
exciting American Field Service scholar- 
ship program. Carefully chosen as the 
pick of foreign youth, they have 
learned first hand how America lives. 

The superficial effect of the United 
States on them is easy to spot. From 
crewcuts to white bucks you couldn't 
tell that they were anybody out of 
the ordinary. And the psychological 
effect is just as great, and certainly 
more deep-rooted. 

It occurs in their reaction to the 
simplest of things. 

Take Simon Wehrli, a Swiss boy 
now in Davenport. One of the things 
that has delighted him most about 
America is the freedom in hunting and 
fishing. In Switzerland, he explains, a 
boy has to be sixteen before he may 
lawfully catch a fish and must wait 
nine more years before applying for a 
hunting license. 

“You have everything in Iowa to 
make anyone really happy,” Simon 
says. 

Just as these AFS students learn by 
living in Iowa communities and study- 
ing in Iowa high schools, so they also 
teach. One principal reports in regard 
to the AFS scholar in his school: “The 
students have really taken to him. A 
lot of the seniors are really disap- 
pointed because they aren’t in the same 
government class with him. Those 
who are have learned so much more 
because of what he contributes and 
asks. It’s been a broadening experience 


- 





Romano Zanni plays a piano duet with Alice Baker during noon hour. 





Shenandoah’s Chris Nordberg sings a 


solo in costume for high school show. 


Fort Dodge’s Gregory Zerfiridis studies. 
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not only for the kids, but also for the 
teachers.” 

The contzibutions of these youths 
have gone beyond the school building. 
They have fostered a better under- 
standing of the problems of foreign 
countries through their speeches to local 
groups. 

The fourteen Iowa AFS scholars are 
a part of a group of 453 that came to 
the United States last fall to spend a 
year in our high schools. After a short 
stay in New York, they were sent in 
busses to the schools and communities 
that had been selected for them. 

Five of these kids landed in Cedar 
Rapids, a city that has actively partici- 
pated in the program for several years. 
They were Jorge Viader-Serra of Spain, 
Christina Milne of New Zealand, Ser- 
gio Columbo of Italy, Ilse Krueger of 
Germany and John Watson of Great 
Britain. 

Muscatine took two, Romano Zanni 
of Italy and Gunhild Haggner of 
Sweden. 

Two Greek boys were included. 
Gregory Zerfiridis went to Fort Dodge 
and Alkis Grecos to Nevada. Ottumwa 
took Monica Ferguson from Great 
Britain; Austrian Christopher Noe- 
Nordberg settled in Shenandoah. A 
German boy, Hans-Ulrich Klose went 
to Clinton while a German girl, Maria 
Landgraf found a second home in 
Marion. Davenport, as was mentioned, 
took a Swiss boy. 

A local sponsoring organization as- 
sumed the responsibility for each of 
these students. This meant finding a 
home for the student, helping him or 
her make the most of the stay and de- 
fraying part of the expenses. 

One sponsoring organization figures 
the cost for its student will come to 





Dick and Stevie Ralston listen to records with Romano. 


about $1,000. American Field Service 
will get $650 for transportation, health 
and accident insurance and $90 spend- 
ing money for the student. (The AFS 
figures this covers about one-half of 
its actual cost in locating students, 
bringing them over and so on.) The 
local organization gave the people who 
lodged the student a dollar a day to 
help cover his board and room. 

It is nearly impossible to set a 
typical pattern for these students once 
they settle into their respective com- 
munities. 

Some of them are fortunate enough 
to get in a great deal of traveling. 

Romano Zanni, for instance, has 
made trips to Oklahoma and Massa- 
chusetts. He is living in Muscatine 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ralston. Mr. 
Ralston is County Superintendent of 
Schools and she teaches second grade 
in the city schools. They have an 
eighteen-year-old son, Dick, who is the 
same age as Romano. At Thanks- 
giving Romano and Dick visited rela- 
tives of the Ralstons in Oklahoma 
City. In turn, Italian relatives of Ro- 
mano’s invited the two boys to spend 
Easter in Boston. They made the trip 
by plane. During the year, the boys 
have shared numerous short trips to 
nearby cities. 

Another Muscatine student Gunhild 
Haggner, was fortunate enough to get 
an extended trip to the southwest 
section of the United States. 

‘All of the students will have more 
opportunity to see the country on the 
trip home. Each busload of them will 
take in over 2,000 miles on a three- 
week trip which will include a visit to 
Washington, D.C. These trips are 
made possible by various towns offer- 
ing to house and entertain a group of 








the students on overnight stops. 

The amount of participation of the 
AFS students in local school activities 
also varies. In Ottumwa High School, 
Monica Ferguson of Great Britain is 
active in the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, Pep Club, Student Council and 
speech work. She is also an honorary 
member of a high school sorority. Since 
Christmas she has given quite a few 
speeches in and around Ottumwa. 
Monica is the third foreign student 
Ottumwa has had. 

Monica, incidentally, finds one of 
the greatest differences in the mixing 
of boys and girls in the same school 
and in the fact that girls do not have 
to wear uniforms. She had her first 
real date in Ottumwa. 

Simon Wehrli is active in Boy Scout 
work, the Future Farmers of America, 
Hi-Y and his Lutheran Church choir 
in Davenport. A native of the famed 
Swiss ski resort of Davos, he has been 
called upon for demonstrations in the 
Quad-Cities area. 

While he is attending the largest 
high school in Iowa, Simon lives on a 
small farm acreage. He is a guest of 
the Carl Kreiters and their two sons. 
One of them, Dick, is just Simon’s 
age, 18. The three boys share chores 
including milking and caring for the 
Kreiter’s cows. Simon would like to 
study agricultural engineering as a 
career. 

Chris Noe-Nordberg is another for- 
eign student who would like to go into 
agricultural work. He wants to be a 
veterinarian. His family has a large 
farm, including an ancient castle, in 
Austria. Chris had more trouble than 
most in reaching America as his home 
is situated in the Russian zone and he 
had to leave secretly. A school prin- 
cipal made the arrangements for him. 

Chris, who lives with the Carroll 
Johnsons in Shenandoah, took the big- 
gest step in his acclimation when he 
got a crewcut. He points out he 
doesn’t dare go back to Austria with 
it because only criminals wear them 
there and his friends would accuse 
him of being in jail for a year, rather 
than in America. 

The American Field Service, which 
brought these young people to the 
United States, was founded in 1914 by 
Americans living in Paris who had 
volunteered for ambulance service in 
the Battle of the Marne. It was re- 
activated in 1939 and served the Allied 
armies in North Africa, Europe and 
Burma. 

In 1947, their 4500 members founded 
the international scholarship program 
to give the potential leaders of other 
countries a true picture of American 
life. The organization works with the 





































ministries of education in various 
countries and our State Department to 
assure selection of promising students. 

Thousands of applications are filed 
each year for American scholarships. 
Applicants from nearly every country 
in the world are screened either by 
competitive examinations conducted by 
government school systems or are rec- 
ommended by their country’s educators. 

After a preliminary screening, a po- 
tential list is made up and investigated 
by U. S. State Department personnel. 
The new list is then visited by AFS’s 
representatives abroad before any are 
chosen. Adaptability, scholastic rec- 
ord, maturity and ability to speak 
English fluently are the main require- 
ments. 

The AFS not only brings foreign 
students into American homes, but ar- 
ranges for our teen-agers to spend 
summer vacations in private homes of 
Europeans. These homes are usually 
found by students who have had AFS 
scholarships here, after which, the 
prospective hosts are checked by offi- 
cials. Organizations which sponsor a 


(Continued on page 51) Davenport's S. Wehrli practices track. 


Milking chore is taken over by Simon on acreage of Kreiter family, his lowa home. 
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Morning gym class includes group instruction in basketball. 


by CARL TURK 





Saturday 
at the “¥" 


City boys have a wide choice of 


activities to busy themselves 


ODAY is Saturday! If you are a boy be- 

tween the ages of nine and _ seventeen, 
have a zest for athletics or an interest in craft 
and Indian lore, the chances are that you will 
spend at least part of your day at the YMCA. 
That is, if you live in one of the Iowa cities, 
such as Des Moines, with a “Y” building. 

In Des Moines, for instance, you can learn 
sports such as basketball in the gym. A pool 
is available and swimming lessons if you need 
them. Two craft groups are available. One 
specializes in Indian lore, another in handi- 
crafts. 

A boys’ chorus gives you a chance to ap- 
pear on TV. If you are looking forward to 
camp this summer, you may pick up some 
donated candy to sell. Perhaps you may even 
return in the evening with your father for 
joint activities. 

Strong as the program is now, Des Moines 
wants to make it even better with a $214 
million new building for which funds are 
being raised. 


Swimming instructor George Thayer 
teaches a beginning class in Y pool. 





YMCA Saturday program includes 
handicraft and indian lore classes. 
Boys above are painting a totem pole. 








Afternoon 


Tally Riplis, Chet Grove volley in table tennis tournament. 


Evening, father-son activities put Jim and Mike (9) McLaughlin on trampoline. 


Selling donated candy for camp money. 








The Two Lives of Doctor Mat 


Both a general and an M.D. with a private practice, 


Mathew Tinley’s careers have spanned half a century. 


by AL NOE 


E SITS ramrod straight in_ his tinguished citizen-soldier-physician. 
wheelchair. And his Irish blue His military career, for which he is 
eyes seek far beyond the confines of most widely known, will be acclaimed 
his sunny breeze-swept room. again this July at the National Con- 
The story is already legend. The vention of the Rainbow Division in 
laurels are won. Yet the glory and the Omaha. It is being held in his honor. 
honors were never sought by this He was Colonel Mat to thousands 
modest man. of fighting doughboys with the famed 
He is Dr. Mathew A. Tinley (Lt. World War I outfit in France. There 
Gen., U.S., Ret.), Council Bluffs, dis- he was decorated for personal bravery 


Dr. Mat, now retired, plays with Suzette, the family poodle, on porch of his home. 
















































and gallantry in the field of battle. 
Then it was as General Mat that he 
commanded the Iowa National Guard 
later. 

But in his home city it is as Doctor 
Mat that he is known best. As a great 
family doctor, he has seen three gen- 
erations through their ailments and at 
one time was a surgeon for four rail- 
roads. 

It was a dual career, Doctor Mat 
admits. “I’ve led a double life. My 
first love was, of course, the medical 
profession. But life was good to me. 
I was also able to do some soldiering.” 

As a youth, Doctor Mat was des- 
tined for the priesthood. That was the 
first wish of his parents, Mathew Hale 
and Rose Tinley, a devout Catholic 
couple, both born in Ireland. 

The Tinleys settled in Council 
Bluffs in 1869 where Mat senior 
started a little store on South Main 
St. The family has been closely iden- 
tified with the city ever since. 

The oldest child, Hubert, was a bank 
president. Emmett, a distinguished at- 
torney, was at one time president of the 
Iowa Bar Association. Mary, the 
oldest daughter, was active in a med- 
ical practice with Doctor Mat until her 
death just two years ago. She won 
renown as an authority on the treat- 
ment of diseases of women and chil- 
dren. John was a district judge for 
many years. Beatrice, the only one to 
stray far from the fold, married a 
wealthy Cuban. Aurelia became a 
school teacher and George was a state 
tax official for many years. 

Only Doctor Mat and Miss Aurelia 
remain of the second generation. But 
following in their footsteps is an un- 
usually successful third generation 
active in business and the professions 
in the Council Bluffs area. 

Doctor Mat regards his sister Mary 
as a dominant figure in his life. The 
realization of her own ambition to be- 
come a doctor is a story in itself. After 
five years of teaching school, she en- 





tered what is now the Omaha Medical 
School, later part of the University of 
Nebraska, and graduated first in her 
class. “Through her I was convinced 
that a medical career was for me,” 
Doctor Mat asserts. 

Just out of high school, he joined 
the Dodge Light Guards, for as a cadet 
he had a taste of soldiering and liked it. 

Times were tough around 1893-94 
and college seemed far away. But 
Tinley worked hard. He hauled coal 
and ice for his father and brother 
Hubert who had founded a small com- 
pany. He was also a courier for an 
Omaha newspaper, carrying local news 
items into Omaha early every morning 
and returning with mewspapers to 
deliver. 

It took three years of working and 
saving, plus some financial assistance 
from Doctor Mary who was by that 
time practicing, before Mat finally got 
started at the Omaha Medical School. 

He kept right on working and drill- 
ing with the National Guard while 
keeping up his studies. Then a bat- 
tleship called the Maine was blown up 
in Havana harbor. The United States 
went to war and the young Tinley’s 
studies were halted midway. 

There’s an old faded photograph 
somewhere of Company L, Forty-first 
Volunteers, Council Bluff’s _ pride, 
marching off to the Rock Island sta- 
tion and to the Spanish-American War. 
Striding along beside his company is 
tall, husky First Sgt. Mathew Tinley 
with his company roster folded into 
the top of one legging. 

Company L wound up in the Philip- 
pines where soldier Mat got his first 
taste of real combat. He was deco- 
rated for valor, promoted to first 
lieutenant and grew a beard. 

“I shaved off that beard immediately 
on arrival in Manila on our way 
home,” Dr. Mat adds. 

After the campaign, Tinley resumed 








Private Mat is 7th from right in portrait of Co. L taken before the Spanish-American War. 


his medical studies. He continued his 
guard activity and was commissioned 
a major while still an undergraduate. 
The promotion came in 1902. Later 
that same year he married Lucy Shaw 
Williams, a young teacher, and settled 
down to medical practice in Council 
Bluffs. 

Trouble broke out along the Rio 
Grande in 1916. Doctor Mat went 
down there as a lieutenant colonel of 
the Third Iowa Infantry. In 1917, 
he was selected as one of 140 officers 
to be sent to Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, for 
special training. 

As a result, Tinley was ready for 
service in World War I. In 1917, he 
was sent to France with an advance 
part of 17 officers which preceded the 
42nd (Rainbow) Division overseas. 
Later he was promoted to Colonel and 
given command of the 168th Infantry 
Regiment, the first guard unit to sail 
for Europe. Col. Mat knew how to 
fight. He proved that to his own men 
and to his superior officers through the 
mud, misery and shrapnel of seven 
major engagements. 

Douglas MacArthur, an austere West 
Pointer, was his brigade commander. 
Never one to go overboard concerning 
the virtues of junior citizen-officers, 
MacArthur, nevertheless, lauded Col. 
Mat highly in an official recommenda- 
tion for a distinguished service cross 
for him. 

There’s another old picture around, 
too, of Brig. Gen. MacArthur and 
Tinley standing stiffly at attention 
while a French general decorates them 
and a company commander with the 
Croix de Guerre. Later Tinley was 
presented the French Officer's Legion 
of Honor by the French government. 
It was given to him by Gen. Henri 
Giraud, top commander under whom 
the Rainbow Division served. Dr. and 
Mrs. Tinley were to be the guests of 

(Continued on page 46) 





Lieut. Mat while in Manilla. 





Col. Mat, an infantry officer in WWI. 


Gen. Mat, Nat'l Guard Commander. 































And the Bells Toll 


Iowa State’s carillon tower 1s 


a landmark and an institution 


Photos by James T. Hayes 


HE BELLS of the Stanton Memorial Carillon have long 

been an outstanding tradition at Iowa State College. 
Their attraction lies not only in their pleasant and unusual 
music, but also in the fascination of something unique and 
rather mysterious. 

From time to time visitors, such as the students pictured 
here, explore the 110 foot high tower. The climb of 77 steps 
brings them into a domain dominated by 36 bells. 

The original 10 bells, which were placed in the Iowa State 
tower in 1899, were the first scientifically tuned chime of 
bells to arrive in the United States. They were given by Dr. 

(Continued on page 49) 


Left: carillon tower. Above, Jane Rylander poses with bell. 


Some of the smaller bells are interesting to Carolyn Shehan. 

















Student finds precarious foothold among the bells. Rod in left hand of Marcia Lillard, Winterset, controls one of clappers. 


It's a narrow squeeze between the tower walls and the rows of large bells. Carillonneur Ira Schroeder operates keyboard. 
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The Woodland Indians of Iowa 


The discovery of corn and the introduction of pottery 
mark the beginning of a new Indian period in Iowa, one 


which included the construction of the effigy mounds. 


The first article of a four-part series 
on lowa Archaeology appeared in the 
April-May issue of The IOWAN. It 
described the peopling of lowa and 
ended with a brief description of the 
Archaic Indians. Ed. 


HE Archaic culture existed in Iowa 

from about 5500 B.C. to 1000 B.C. 
on a subsistence base of hunting, fish- 
ing and collecting of wild food prod- 
ucts. There was not much change in 
the way of life during all of the 4500 
years. But important changes were 
brewing far to the south. 

About 2000 B.C. Indians in Middle 
America had discovered that a wild 
plant which produced edible kernels 
could be raised by planting the kernels. 
This magical process, for such it must 


by Dr. REYNOLD J. RUPPE 


have seemed, made large supplies of 
food possible. The new plant was corn 
(maize) and its cultivation was destined 
to have far-reaching effects. Earliest 
varieties of corn were small and prim- 
itive but over the centuries the Indians 
improved the strains by selection and 
developed a number of varieties fitted 
to different climates. The consequences 
of corn cultivation were readily appar- 
ent and the new idea spread over a 
large part of the New World. 

The exact route over which corn 
passed on its way to Iowa is unknown 
but it certainly spread up the Mississippi 
valley at a very early date, perhaps 
1000 B.C. The idea probably spread from 
one group to another because neighbor- 
ing groups habitually exchanged ideas 
and objects. Travel for those early 


A Hopewell mound near lowa City was 4 ft. high before it was vandalized years ago. 





Indians was by canoe on the large 
rivers and their villages usually are 
found along the larger streams. It is 
at these early sites that evidence of 
agriculture is found. 

The people who gradually adopted 
corn agriculture were the Archaic In- 
dians, previously discussed. They did 
not have to change their way of life 
in any radical way. They were already 
living in semipermanent villages and 
corn cultivation was accepted as an- 
other way to insure an adequate food 
supply. The change was simple; the 
men merely had their women plant and 
harvest the crops. The women were 
tied down with the children anyway, 
and besides, what kind of work was 
that for hunters? So the men must 
have reasoned. Hunters the world over 
are disdainful of raising crops and the 
Archaic men were probably no ex- 
ception to the rule. When the white 
man came to the New World several 
thousands years later he found the 
mixed subsistence pattern firmly en- 
trenched. The men did the hunting 
and the heavy work of building houses 
and clearing the land and the women 
did the household chores and cultivated 
the crops. 

Returning to that shadowy period 
when corn was first domesticated, 
another important development was 
taking place, for some genius invented 
pottery about the same time. The 
invention of pottery seems to follow 
closely behind the invention of agri- 
culture in both the Old and the New 
World and the two are so closely 
associated that archaeologists assume 
agriculture was present when they find 
potsherds (a piece or fragment of a 
broken earthen pot) at an archaeo- 
logical site. We do not expect to find 
nomadic people using pottery as it is 
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too fragile; baskets and leather and 
bark bags are much better for carrying 
supplies on the trail. 

The pottery was made by the coiling 
method in which ropes of clay are 
wound around by hand to build up 


gradually the vessel wall. Each coil is 
pinched to the one below it and the 
sides continued to the rim. The sur- 
face is then compacted by beating it 
with a wooden paddle while a stone 
anvil is held inside the vessel. Wood- 
land Indians usually wrapped a cord 
around the paddle so a design was im- 
printed on the surface. Wheel-made 
pottery did not appear in the New 
World until the Europeans introduced 
the concept and even then most Indians 
maintained the coiling method. Indians 
of the American Southwest still make 
coiled pottery. 

Earliest pottery-bearing sites in Iowa 
date from about 1000 B.C. and it is 
assumed that the people who made the 
pottery were also farmers. The tools 
and villages of these people were no 
different from those of the Archaic 
Indians but due to the presence of 
pottery they have been given a differ- 
ent mame and are called Woodland 
Indians. The period of the Woodland 
Indians lasted almost to the present 
and the pattern was widespread in the 
Middle West. A preponderance of the 
artifacts found in Iowa collections are 
from the Woodland period. 

An early site containing pottery was 
excavated by the author and a crew of 
students from the State University of 
Iowa during the 1954 summer session. 
The site is situated on a high sand 
bluff overlooking the Cedar River near 
Rochester. All evidences of houses, fires 
or trash areas had long since been 
obliterated by plowing but numerous 
chipped stone tools and potsherds re- 
mained which have been studied at the 
archaeological laboratory at the Uni- 
versity and show an interesting mixture 
of Archaic traits in stonework coupled 
with examples of the earliest type of 
pottery in the Middle West. This 
pottery is thick and crude and is dec- 
orated both inside and out with the 
imprint of a cord-wrapped paddle. We 
can only guess at the date of the site 
but it must be close to 3000 years old. 

The early part of the Woodland 
period is not known in detail because 
the sites are deeply buried or wholly 
destroyed. What information is avail- 
able about this early horizon comes 
from Illinois where a considerable 
amount of scientific excavating has 
been conducted. Typical stone tools 
and potsherds from Illinois closely re- 
semble types from Iowa and it is prob- 
able that the Iowa material fits the 
early period. 
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The Effigy Mounds National Monument 


FFIGY Mounds National Monu- 

ment was established October 25, 
1949, by presidential proclamation. 
The scenic and scientific values of the 
area were long recognized. However, 
it was only by sustained efforts for 
more than a quarter century that con- 
servation-minded Iowans were able to 
acquire title to the land which they 
gave to the United States. 

The monument area covers 1,204.39 
acres. Extending along the bluffs of 
the Mississippi near McGregor, it is 
divided into two parts by the Yellow 
River. 

The assemblage of mounds to the 
north, the Yellow River group, is dis- 
tinguished by having the largest bear 
effigy known — 70 feet across the 
shoulder and front legs, 140 feet 
long and five feet high. 

Pleasant Ridge group, south of the 
river, is marked by having 10 bear 
effigies, each about three feet high and 
from 80 to 100 feet in length, strung 
out in a long procession. Almost a 
mile northeast of the “Marching 
Bears” are three — a bear effigy and 
two compound mounds. One of the 
compound mounds, with seven coni- 
cals evident along its length, measures 
450 feet from end to end. 


Prehistoric Indian mounds are to be 
found from Texas and Florida north 
into Canada, with the greatest con- 
centrations occurring along the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries from 
the east. They range in size from 
hardly perceptible swells in the ground 
to artificial hillocks exceeding 60 feet 
in height and 200 feet in diameter. 

It has been estimated that more 
than 100,000 of these mounds were in 
evidence before their mass destruction 
under the onslaught of settlement, 
agricultural operations and vandalism. 
The effigy or imitative type of mound 
is one definite class. 

The Effigy Mounds Monument lies 
just north of McGregor on state high- 
way 13. Since the area has been re- 
served recently, adequate facilities 
have not yet been developed. At 
present there is no provision for 
picnicking or camping. 

Admission to the area is free. 
Visiting hours are from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. The superintendent spends as 
much time as possible in guiding vis- 
itors. Large parties may usually ob- 
tain special guided trips if arrange- 
ments are made in advance. Address 
the Superintendent, Effigy Mounds 
National Monument, McGregor, Iowa. 
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Hopewell artifacts: (a) large platform pipe, (b) potsherd showing typical decora- 
tion, (c) ceremonial blade about three inches long, (d) large copper axe blade. 





Woodland stone cutting tools. Small object is a drill. Largest blade is 6” long. 


Top row, Woodland pottery types: (a) thick, crude earliest Middle West type, (b) 
Middle Woodland decorative style, (c) late type found around Maquoketa, show 
marks of cord wrapping. Bottom row, stone axes. Ungrooved one is called a celt. 
























The early Woodland period was a 
time of experimentation and change as 
the new ideas became integrated into 
the way of life. The new techniques 
were successful for in the next period, 
the Middle Woodland, the prehistoric 
population of Iowa shows an enormous 
increase. A vast number of Middle 
Woodland sites are scattered over the 
state. Most of these still exist which 
tell some idea of how the people lived. 
Villages consisted of clusters of houses 
situated on valley floors just above 
floodwater levels. Houses were con- 
structed of pole frames covered with 
bark, mats or hides. The economy 
was still a mixed one of both hunting 
and fishing and agriculture. Stone tools 
were smaller and better made and both 
grooved and ungrooved ground stone 
axes were in use. Ground stone pend- 
ants and beads of copper and _ shell 
were worn by both sexes. Clothing of 
woven fabric was known and possibly 
was more important than clothes of 
animal skins. 

The most striking feature of the Mid- 
dle Woodland period is the burial 
mounds that were built along ridges, 
usually in a line and overlooking a 
stream. A central burial was often 
interred in the center of the mound and 
sometimes additional burials were placed 
elsewhere in the pile of earth. Mounds 
were carefully constructed in a conical 
or linear shape and almost invariably 
have the same features wherever they 
are found in the state. The topsoil was 
removed from the site of a mound and 
the burial was placed on the clean yel- 
low clay. Sometimes a fire was lighted 
on or near the corpse and then the 
mound was erected above the body. 
The mound was usually made of clean 
yellow clay, an unfortunate trait as far 
as the archaeologist is concerned be- 
cause few if any potsherds or stone 
tools are found which could be used to 
identify the mound builders. Later on, 
the people stopped putting bodies in the 
mounds. Apparently it was enough to 
have the symbol alone. There is 
clearly a widespread religious observ- 
ance in the idea of burying the dead in 
mounds and this observance had the 
same wide geographic extent as the 
other Woodland traits. 

The Middle Woodland period is the 
time of the famous Hopewell horizon 
which appears to have been a religious 
movement that started somewhere to 
the east, perhaps in Ohio. The remains 
of this manifestation are spectacular in 
many ways. Huge mounds, as much 
as 50 feet in diameter and nine feet high, 
were constructed along the bluffs over- 
looking the Mississippi River from 
Dubuque south to Keokuk. The mounds 
have large tombs made of oak logs in 




















the centers and the burials are obviously 
those of important personages. Axes, 
beads and awls of copper, shell neck- 
laces and bracelets, fresh water pearls, 
beautifully made ceremonial chipped 
stone blades, highly polished stone plat- 
form pipes, numerous bone _ tools, 
woven textiles and objects of basketry 
and wood were placed with the bodies. 
In addition, many of the burials contain 
large amounts of pottery. 

It is thought that the central burials 
are those of high priests of a religious 
cult because so many of the buried ob- 
jects seem to be ceremonial in nature. 
The same artifact assemblage is found 
in Hopewell mound burials as far east 
as western Pennsylvania. Some of the 
mounds in Illinois and Ohio contain 
obsidian (volcanic glass) from the far 
west and shells from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. These exotic materials point to an 
extensive trade system. The villages, 
however, are identical with those of the 
Middle Woodland people and lend 
credence to the idea that the Hope- 
wellians were Middle Woodland people 
who had been converted to the new 
cult. They maintained contact with 
heathen neighbors because the distinc- 
tive Hopewell blades, like the one 
illustrated, have been found in many 
sites in Iowa that do not contain the 
other elements. The Hopewell horizon 
began about 500 B.C. and may have 
lasted until about 500 A.D. when the 
last evidences were submerged in a 
generalized Late Woodland complex. 

The Late Woodland period is not 
marked by any important changes from 
earlier conditions; in fact the most dis- 


tinctive differences between the Early, 
Middle and Late Woodland periods are 
the differing styles of pottery decora- 
tion. Like the gradual change of Fords 
from the lowly “tin lizzy” to the sleek 
1955 models, Woodland pottery styles 
also changed through time. But the 
change was gradual over a long period 
and the potters probably did not realize 
that their products were different than 
they had been. In any event, the Wood- 
land people went right on living in 
Iowa the way their ancestors had done 
before them. 

The Late Woodland period is divided 
into a number of slightly different 
groups on the basis of pottery types. 
There was a Maquoketa variant and 
another existed mear Amana. The 
Amana group built at least one fish 
weir in the Iowa River. The weir con- 
sists of two long lines of boulders 
placed in the river which served to 
funnel fish into a trap. Many more 
such weirs must have been used over 
the state. 

Both conical and linear mounds con- 
tinued to be built and in northeastern 
Iowa effigy mounds were constructed 
in the shape of birds and animals. 
Many of the effigy mounds have been 
destroyed but two fine groups have 
been preserved by the establishment of 
Effigy Mounds National Monument 
near McGregor. Effigy, linear and 
conical mounds normally occur together 
in large groups and seem to be of the 
same age. The center for effigy mounds 
is in southern Wisconsin but some are 
found in southeastern Minnesota and 
northwestern Illinois as well as in Iowa. 


Dr. Reynold Ruppé, foreground; John Ives, graduate student, Clinton, analyze pottery specimens in SUI Archaeological Lab. 





Effigy mounds undoubtedly were cere- 
monial like the more common conical 
mounds and occasionally were used for 
burials. If burials were made, the 
bodies were usually placed near the 
head, heart or rump of the animal. 
Several of the mounds have been ex- 
cavated and are similar to other Iowa 
mounds. Two of the conical mounds 
have been dated at 1000 A.D. by 
radio-carbon methods. 

A trip to the Effigy Mounds National 
Monument is well worth the effort. 
The McGregor area is justly famous for 
its scenic beauty and the monument is 
situated in the heart of the area on the 
bluffs overlooking the Mississippi River. 
The mounds are cleared and easily 
available and all three types are present. 
At least two groups of mounds have 
been saved from destruction and will 
be available to future generations. It 
is hoped that other famous and unique 
archaeological sites in Iowa can be pro- 
tected and preserved in a like manner. 
Americans are a prodigal people and 
many of their natural resources have 
been destroyed or irretrievably damaged. 
Unlike the bison that was saved from 
near extinction, archaeological remains 
can never be re-created. It is only by 
concerted public action that our price- 
less heritage can be preserved. 

The identity of the Woodland In- 
dians, or mound builders as they are 
sometimes called, is still shrouded in 
mystery. It is not known where they 
went or what kind of Indians they were. 
Presumably their descendants were some 
of the Indian tribes contacted by the 

(Continued on page 47) 








Father J. E. Tolan, coach and manager of the Sac City Little League, leads his squad around the bases of home park in warm-up drill at star 


And he's got it. Boys from 6 to 15 play on the teams. 


— THe Lirrte Leacue 


Sweers Sac City 


Photos by CARL TURK 


ROM the “Winter Quarters’ Father J. E. Tolan sent 

Christmas greetings to members of Sac City’s Little 
League baseball teams. Couched in diamond terminology, 
it reminded 50 boys from 6 to 15 that a new season was 
not far away. 

Just to be sure they didn’t miss the point, their dynamic 
mentor added a P.S.: “Know you have been a good boy, 
so when you hear the question “What do you want for 
Christmas?’, don’t forget to ask for a glove, shoes or bat. 
These don’t make a ball player, but they all help.” 

Just six years ago, there was no organized baseball in 
Sac City. Today it’s not just the boys who wait for spring 
to arrive, the whole town has the fever. 

The man who built the interest in junior baseball and 
has kept it at a fever pitch is a personable Catholic priest 
who not only loves the game, but believes it is an im- 
portant character builder. Father Tolan’s charges come 
from all faiths (only a tenth of last year’s piayers were 

(Continued on page 47) 








drill gt start of a practice. Father Tolan starts baseball season in February with chalk talks. Regular drills start after school in March. 


Dale Irwin signs permission form for son Eddy, 10, to play. Charles Sheely, who donates caps, tries one on Johnny Ladwig. 
21 








is now 40. 





L. Brammer, R. Edgington rough-up ball. Sac City boys await turn at batting practice. Father Tolan is both pitcher and coah in the 


Pat Thynne, Ron Biggerstaff try on new uniforms supplied by recreation council. Waiting to bat, leaguer dons headguard. Gow\ equipm 














coach in these sessions. He shouts correcting orders. 


, ' ; Little Leaguer shows real style. Sioux City Soo players sometimes give clinics. 
Gow | equipment, supervision lower chances for injuries. 4§ ‘ J J pla) ‘ § 


For a good game, players Bowker, Olson and Farber collect an ice cream cone. 
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Early corn photograph by Dale Ahern contrasts the strict regularity of the corn rows with the beauty of a broken cloudy sky. 


ORNFIELDS cannot be said to be a favorite subject of 
Iowa artists and photographers, yet this difficult theme 
has not been entirely neglected. Here are four versions of 
FOUR VARIATIONS this familar Iowa sight. The photograph captures the regu- 
larity of a cornfield and something of its early lushness. 
Edie’s painting, even in black and white, has the feeling of 
fall’s harshness. Gordon Adams’ color transparency (center- 
spread) emphasizes the pleasant monotony of a field. Etch- 
ON A CORN THEME ing and engraving are used by Harry Brorby to show the 
abstract qualities of a cornfield. Winner of Brooklyn and 
Des Moines prizes, the print is in the N. Y. Museum of 
Modern Art collection. 


Late corn painting, “Pheasant Hunters’, is the work of the University of lowa’s famed professor and artist, Stuart Edie. 
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The Cornfield Harry Brorby 
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Modern four-story office building was added to Solar’s Des Moines plant last summer. Front entrance is at second floor level. 


SOLAR - 4 New Horizon for Iowa Industry 


Responsible management has made this manufacturer 


of ‘hot’ parts for the cold stratosphere one of 


the most welcome additions 


by FERNE GATER BONOMI 


LONG the four-lane highway be- 

tween Des Moines’ loop and its 
municipal airport, a building has ap- 
peared which symbolizes a new era in 
Iowa. 

On a level 60-acre tract where young 
corn was stretching skyward only five 
summers ago, half a million square feet 
have been enclosed into a modern fac- 
tory as productive as all the farmland 
in a fertile Iowa county. 

It is the Midwestern plant of the 
Solar Aircraft Company. 

Here are manufactured not aircraft, 
as many people assume from the com- 
pany’s name, but specialized parts for 





Flashwelding a stainless steel ring 
are Cleo Lester, Frank Scott (r.). 


jet aircraft engines. Almost all the 
U. S. jet engines flying today include 
Solar parts, and approximately half the 
company’s production facilities are 
situated at the Iowa plant. Another 
large factory and the firm’s corporate 
offices are in San Diego, California. 

A pioneer in adapting stainless steel 
for use in aircraft engines where heat- 
resisting metals are required, Solar is 
now a major supplier of “hot” parts 
for various types of jet engines. 

Operating at temperatures high 
enough to melt ordinary metals to 
buttery softness, jet engines call for 
unusually durable materials. Alloys 
(such as stainless steel) which are 
rugged enough to stand the gaff in the 
engine are too tough to be handled by 
customary metalworking techniques dur- 
ing manufacturing. 


Iowa has ever had. 


Photos by RICHARD REYES 


Edmund Price, Solar chief since 1930. 
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Over 100 workers are trained engineers. 


Local manager, v.p. Alexander Black confers with execs Don Guth (1.), Leon Noel. 


Thirty Solar employees, 20 ft. apart, demonstrate 650 ft. width of Wakonda plant. More than twenty-five years of ex- 
perience in welding, forming and 
machining these tough metals gives 
Solar solid footing in today’s fierce com- 
petition among developers and manu- 
facturers of new and more powerful 
jet engines. 
+ ee — — The Solar Aircraft Company first 
. appeared on the Iowa landscape in 
1942, when it acquired the old Ford 
assembly plant in Des Moines to 
handle wartime orders overflowing 
from its San Diego factory. At the 
time, the company was making aircraft 
exhaust manifolds. 

During the next decade, business 
grew to the point of further expansion. 
Solar’s years in Iowa had been enjoy- 
able and productive, and the company 
decided to construct a plant tailored to 
its type of manufacturing. 

The Wakonda plant, one story high 
and now half a mile around, was begun 
in 1951 and expanded two years later 
Last summer it was augmented by a 
four-story office building, whose modern 
design has been nationally recognized 
as outstanding. 

All operations now have been moved 
to the new plant. The Grand Avenue 
building has been sold to the Des 
Moines board of education and will be- 
come a technical high school; in the 
meantime it is leased for storage by 
Solar. 

Now settled into the Iowa count 
side, Solar is the center of a community 
as large as many a county seat town 














During an ordinary two-shift working 
day, 2500 people are occupied in the 
plant and offices. 








They are used both in production and developments. 


Being well inside Des Moines city 
limits, Solar Aircraft is served by city 
utilities, mail delivery, fire and police 
protection. (Solar pays more than a 
quarter-million dollars in taxes locally 
each year. ) 

Within the plant, another complete 
array of “community services’ is or- 
ganized. Solar has its own telephone 
exchange, mail service, library, medical 
clinic, fire department and guard office. 

Solar’s library, for instance, is 
equipped with 1500 technical and scien- 
tific volumes, a full-time librarian, 
reading tables, a complete file of trade 
and aviation publications, and general- 
interest magazines for workers with 
lunchtime leisure. 

The medical department, staffed by 
a physician and four registered nurses, 
is set up to give prompt attention, day 
or night, to illness or injury occurring 
on the job. Among other services, it is 
equipped for X-ray, diathermy, vision 
tests, hydrotherapy and—unusual in in- 
dustrial plants—blood counts. (For 
ailments not connected with their work, 
employees go to their own physicians, 
under a group insurance plan.) 

Howard H. Smead, M. D., director 
of industrial medicine in both of Solar’s 
plants, is in residence at the Iowa fac- 
tory. He is responsible for a medical 
program in the two plants which has 
been honored by the American College 
of Surgeons and the Occupational 
Health Institute. 

If somebody yells ‘Fire’ in the Solar 
plant, at least 20 men sprint into action, 
day shift or night shift. Within two 
and one-half minutes, everything should 
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Solar's Wakonda plant encloses almost 500,000 square feet of manufacturing space. 


be under control, including the fire 
and the spectators who are likely to 
converge on the scene. 

Actually, nobody cries out when a 
fire is spotted. He turns in a fire 
alarm, and a coded message tells vol- 
unteer firemen where the trouble is. 
In a plant such as this, firemen must 
combine quick action with a large 
amount of judgment. The temptation 
to squirt water can lead to more trouble 


than the original blaze, around electrical 
equipment and oil. And it’s no accom- 
plishment to quench a fire in one ma- 
chine if chemical extinguishers ruin 
more expensive equipment nearby. 
The Solar fire brigades include sixty 
men who have taken a complete indus- 
trial training course in fire control. 
Solar’s guard force watches over 2114 
million dollars’ worth of company- and 
government-owned equipment, some of 


Solar employees reside in over 50 central loava communities, commute to Des Moines. 
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This 500 ton mechanical press is one of the largest of 140 presses in lowa plant. 
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Combustion chamber assembly for Allison ]33 turbojet engine is located in jig. 
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which is occupied in work covered by 
military security. Uniformed officers 
stand at all entrances to the manu- 
facturing area. 

The very size of the Solar Aircraft 
plant makes a “take-it-easy” attitude 
essential in the men who move ma- 
terials, or themselves, around it. Work- 
ers at Solar never carry anything they 
can move on wheels; they never walk 
when they can ride. To deliver metal 
sheets, bars, rods and tubes to the ma- 
chines which gradually fabricate them 
into aircraft parts, Solar uses dozens of 
trucks of all sizes and descriptions. 

Supervisors in the machine shop, 
press shop and other far-flung depart- 
ments are provided three-wheel bicycles 
to ride from one area to another. While 
some men look down their noses at the 
newfangled “toys”, supervisors who 
otherwise walk 16 to 18 miles a day 
climb on and sit down, gratefully. 

A nearly self-sufficient community 
during working hours, Solar is vastly 
different from the traditional mill or 
mining town, in which the company 
dominates all activities. At the end of 
their shift, members of the Solar com- 
munity go home to be members of other 
communities, where many of them de- 
vote almost an equal amount of time to 
civic activities. 

Many Solar employees drive as far 
as 50 miles to their jobs. Some are 
week-end farmers; a surprising number 
engage in full-scale farming. The com- 
pany’s $13-million-dollar annual pay- 
roll circulates through the cash registers 
of 15 counties. 

Solar Des Moines employees are ac- 
tive in Legion posts, the P.T.A.s, the 
churches, the community clubs, young 
people’s organizations, the fund drives 
of more than 50 cities and towns. 

Of this, the company approves. Solar 
management thinks it is important to 
be a good neighbor. 

One of the reasons Solar Aircraft has 
fitted so comfortably into the Iowa 
scene is the personal philosophy of Ed- 
mund T. Price, now in his 26th year 
as president of the company. His be- 
lief in the dignity and rights of the 
individual has been reflected in com- 
pany policies which appeal to Iowan’s 
ingrained personal independence and 
regard for fairness. 

Solar employees are offered training 
courses, in the plant and in established 
schools, as a chance to increase earning 
power. Employee suggestions are so- 
licited, and substantially rewarded. 
‘Wage and salary administrators work 
constantly to guard against wage in- 
equities. 

Perhaps the most dramatic departure 
from industrial tradition is Mr. Price's 
habit of calling all employees together 







upon occasion for a report from the 
president on management’s activities as 
and viewpoints. In Des Moines, Solar 
has filled Drake fieldhouse and Uni- 
versity Christian auditorium for these 
gatherings. al 








In Iowa, where generosity is often 
combined with hardheaded business A 
sense, Solar’s attitude toward “handi- 
capped” workers makes particularly 
good sense. To avoid undue losses un- : J 
der compensation or group insurance, 

Solar does not hire persons with a dis- 

ability which is growing progressively ic 

worse. On the other hand, applicants ne 

who are otherwise qualified are not 

turned away if they have a physical 

limitation which can be expected not to 

change. : ie 

Solar employees include approxi- 
mately 50 who use artificial limbs; two 
deaf-mutes and one sightless man. The 
latter files and burrs parts, in addition 
to other duties and moves about the 
plant without assistance. Jobs of these 
workers vary from foreman to pro- 
duction machinist, from welder to ma- 
chine operator. Many, including the 
blind man, have earned 10-year service 
pins. 











(Continued on page 51) Those bringing lunches also use modern cafeteria. Soft music plays during meals. 
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Cutaway drawing of J57 turbojet engine in F-100 Super Sabrejet fighter shows part of “hot parts’ manufactured by Solar. 
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Tomorrow’s teachers will 


outlook because of ainew 


Story and | Photo 


N 1951 the faculty of Iowa State Teachers 
College decided their students weren't get- 
ting the all-around background they needed. 
Too many were graduating without a real 
appreciation of the role fields other than their 
own played in education. This was pattic- 
ularly true in regard to cultural subjects. 
Among a series of courses set up to over- 
come this deficiency was one called “Man 
and Materials”. Challenged to give these 
students an understanding of the essentials of 
art, the department under Dr. Harry Guil- 
i lame produced an intriguing combination of 
. lectures and laboratories. Enthusiastically, 
In midst of wood sculpture, Roger Smith puts finishing touches on his creation. Dr. Guillame explains that they try to show 


haping metal plates, Myrna Latch and Judith Kimmel work with mallets in classroom. Painting occupies Sherris Pierce (1.), Susan| Hamar 
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hersiwill have a broader 


of ainew ISTC program 
) and | Photos by MARJORIE WIGHTMAN 


the interaction between man and the materials 
he uses and how the creative process is the 
thread that ties all culture together. 

The formal classes emphasize major art 
periods. Films, slides and field trips are used 
extensively. In the labs, the students try their 
own hand at painting, metal and jewelry 
work, ceramics, sculpturing and making mo- 
biles. By putting their muscles into art, they 
learn by experience what the artist faces in 
his work. Light, texture, line become signifi- 
cant. Creativeness assumes meaning. 

Under this system, ISTC has made art 
acceptible and meaningful to even the most 
skeptical embryo coach. 


Susan\| Hamann and Aileen Osborn in a laboratory session. 


Ceramics workers: Donna Isaacson, Betty Crawford, Lyle Porter, John Messer. 


Plaster, sand, zonolite mixture makes a good carving material for Vernon Ewell. 














A Cruise on the BART L 


Steamboat days on the Mississeppr still survive at 
Dubuque with the stern-wheeler of Bill Molo. A day’s 


trip on the craft is like an excursion into the past. 


Photographed by GEORGE BLACK 


YOUNG Dubuque steamboat enthusiast is 
doing his best to keep an era on the Mississippi 
at least partially alive. William Molo has 
sought to re-create a river stern-wheeler, albeit 
on a somewhat smaller scale, in the “Bart L”. 
Even experienced eyes delight in the results. 
The classic looking “Bart L” is 68 feet long, 
14 feet wide and draws 14 inches of water. It 
contains a well-equipped kitchen, stateroom, bath 
and a good-sized lounge. On the second deck 
there is a pilot house and a large promenade. 
Bottled gas provides refrigeration, heating, 
cooking and hot water. A Chrysler marine 
engine with a chain drive to the paddle wheel 
propels the craft. 


Captain Molo takes his boat upstream. Marine 


at. 







Molo originally picked up the boat from a 
Davenport man. He has added to it extensively, 
often with a wry twist of humor. One touch of 
genius is the false smokestacks with small hidden 
doors at the base for inserting smudgepots. 
Some of the outfittings, such as the bells, are 
from early river steamboats. 

“Captain Bill” is usually a willing victim for 
any of his friends who want to organize a river 
cruise. Last summer, he did a switch and in- 
vited the parents for a day on the river. It 
couldn’t have pleased them more. 

The cruise shown here is a typical one. Start- 
ing at ten in the morning, it took the group to 
Cassville, Wisconsin, and then back before dark. 


engines propel the paddle wheel at rear of the Bart L. 


Rtn. 











Capt. William Molo greets passen, 


Jack Fitch handles a line as\ boat g 








sti 


greets passengers boarding his stern-wheeler, the Bart L., for a day's cruise on the Mississippi. Boat was modeled from early river craft. 


ine as\ boat goes through lock above Dubuque. In front of pilot house, Jane Thompson adjusts nose guard while Jim Schmid watches. 
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Toothpick in mouth, Jane Thompson tries to add to pile on glass without spilling works. Jean Schmid selects one for her turn. 


Salon dancing later inspired a Charleston contest on the deck. Destination of cruise was clu 


Rosie Andelfinger mops up in stateroom 
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Mary Piekenbrock, Barbara Fitch, Jane Schmid, Rog Rhomberg chat on deck. Charlotte Moes grabs a cat nap on the glider. 


Som 


dangers are not confined to currents. Dick Loetscher, Bill Deitrich, Jane, Phil Altman, Charlotte in relaxed mood. 


cruise. was Cluttered tavern in Cassville, a small Wisconsin river town. Card games form as Bart L. awaits its turn at Dubuque lock. 
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17th Century Normandy chateau of the Leo Capens overlooks the Mississippi. Slate roof was purposely made to sag, look old. 


Mississeppr Rover Chateau 


Stairway is in tower to the right of front entrance. 


Beautiful workmanship and a high 
regard for the past distinguish 
this Norman-type Davenport home. 


Story and photos by Maurie Rosen 


ROM the heavy, arched oak door to the leaded glass windows 

that surround the observation tower, an antique French feeling 
permeates the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leo J. Capen of Davenport. 

Even the construction methods used to build the replica 17th Cen- 
tury Normandy chateau in 1929-1930 emphasized this spirit. The 
bricks used were “aged” artificially — soaped, covered with white 
paint and wiped dry. The unusual slate roof was made to sag as 
if centuries old. 

Many of the furnishings in the house are antiques gathered by the 
Capens on numerous trips to the Continent. 

Modern conveniences, including an electronic intercommunication 
system, are present, too, but are subtly hidden for the most part. 

Capen is first vice-president of the Dewey Portland Cement Co. 
There are three children: Wilmia (Mrs. Lon W. Ramsey of Wil- 
mette, Ill.), Charlotte (Mrs. Mel Foster, Jr. of Davenport) and Gary. 
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A year was spent building four-flight stairs. 


Capens play cards in basement game room. 
Walk-in fireplace has copper mantle hood. 


17th Century French battle map dec- 
orates fireplace corner of library. 


Mrs. Capen’s dressing room centains 
family pictures, part of her collec- 
tion of French bronzes, Dresden and 
Meissen porcelains and music boxes. 














eside 12-year-old portrait. French singing bird in cage is on desk. 


Daughters Wilmia (front) and Charlotte pose in living rooz 
Son Gary Capen, 18, swings golf club on west lawn, in front of pool entrance. He is now studying in an English prep school. 
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and Des Moines Savings has changed 



















and grown with the times. 


But since our beginning, on May first, 1916, 
through 39 years of good times and bad, our 
savings customers have received semi-annual 
dividends on their savings .. . NEVER LESS THAN 
THE CURRENT HIGH 3%. 


We're proud of that record, and of our record as 
the oldest Savings and Loan organization in 
Des Moines. 


Every account insured to $10,000 


Des Moines Savings and Loan Association 






210 SIXTH AVENUE 


* DES MOINES, IOWA 











Greek 


Cooking in Lowa 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


ORTUNATE is the child of Greek ancestry who is named 

after a saint. In families such as that of Argery Papa- 
dakas of Britt, children who are named after saints cele- 
brate their saint’s day rather than their own birthday. And 
the celebration may last for forty days. Anyone who comes 
to call during this time is served some of the delicious Greek 
pastries with wine. 

Baklava is one of the pastries that is often served at this 
time. It is made of tissue-paper-thin layers of pastry called 
“filo” brushed with butter and with finely chopped walnuts, 
sugar and spices spread 
between the layers. A 
syrup is poured over the 
hot baklava as it comes 
from the oven. The filo 
may be purchased from 
a Greek confectionery 
store. 

The preparation of 
baklava is just one of 
the traditional recipes 
Argery’s mother, Mrs. 
George Papadakas, 
brought to Iowa when 
she came here from 
Greece as a young bride. 
Handed down from 
mother to daughter for 
generations, they are 
part of a fine heritage. 

Just as in the case of 
baklava and saints’ days, 
religion and food are 
intermingled in many 
ways in the life of the Greek people and many Americans 
of Greek ancestry. Baked or broiled fish, a favorite foed 
in the Greek household, is eaten on Wednesday and Fridays 
throughout the year. Skordalia, a mashed-potato-with-garlic 
dish is used with the fish. During lent no meat, eggs, butter 
or milk are consumed and during the last week before Easter, 
no oil is used. 

Customs also extend to bread. There is one type that is 
made for the church with just yeast, flour and salt. Another 
kind of bread is quite spicy and is used for New Year's day 
dinner. Money is placed in the bread and whoever receives 
the piece with the money in it is supposed to have good luck 
for the rest of the year. 

Lamb is the chief source of meat for the Greek kitchen and 
pieces of garlic are inserted into it when it is roasted. Ground 
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Argery Papadakas preparing melo- 
makarouna, unusual Greek cookie. 





beef or lamb is used with macaroni in a dish called 
““Pastitsio”’. 

Ground beef is also used with rice in making another 
typical dish called ‘“‘Dolmades”. The beef and rice mixture 
is wrapped in wild grape leaves which also grow here in 
Iowa. Argery’s mother prepares the grape leaves by washing 
and boiling them until they are soft. The leaves are then 
piled in layers with salt between the layers. They are then 
rolled up, put in jars and hot water is poured over them and 
the jar is sealed. They are ready to be used as the wrapper 
leaves for the dolmades. 

In some of Argery’s Greek recipes a dash of cinnamon is 
used for the seasoning of meat as well as in desserts. Oregano 
is a favorite herb and is used in many of the dishes. 

Argery has suggested the following as a typical Greek 
menu: 


Chicken Avghalemono 
Roast Leg of Lamb (with garlic) 
Broccoli (with olive oil and lemon juice) 

Tossed Salad 

Cheese and Olives 

Homemade Bread 

Karidopita (Walnut Cake ) 
Turkish Coffee 
Wine 


GREEK RECIPES 


CHICKEN AVGHALEMONO 
L quart chicken broth 2 eggs 
Y; cup rice Y cup lemon juice 
Boil rice in broth. Beat eggs until they pile softly. Add 
lemon juice gradually. Beat well. Add about 1 cup broth 
and rice mixture a little at a time, still beating. Then add to 
rest of soup. Cook over low flame for about 2 minutes. 


SKORDALIA 
Ys cup olive oil 1 small clove garlic 
2 tablespoons white vinegar 1 medium potato (boiled and 
or lemon juice peeled ) 
Pound garlic in wooden mortar. Add potato until blended 
with garlic. Add olive oil and vinegar alternately in small 
quantities and stir briskly. Stir until mixture is stiff enough 
to hold its shape. (Similar to mashed potatoes). 


DOLMADES 
¥, pound hamburger Salt 
1 small onion chopped fine Pepper 
4 cup rice Grape leaves 


1 egg 











Mix meat, onion, rice, egg, salt and pepper together. Rinse 
grape leaves in hot water. Put small amount of mixture in 
grape leaves and wrap. Put in pan, cover with boiling water. 
Cook until rice is done, about 40 minutes. 


Sauce 
1 egg 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Beat egg until it just piles softly. Add lemon juice. Beat 
fast. Add about 1 cup juice from dolmades. Add sauce to 
dolmades, cooking for about 3 minutes. 


PASTITSIO 


3 tablespoons butter ¥4 teaspoon salt 

1 small onion (chopped fine) 1% teaspoon cinnamon 

¥, pound ground meat Y, pound macaroni 

13, cups tomato juice 3 eggs 

4 teaspoon pepper 2 ounces Parmesan cheese 
Brown finely chopped onion in melted butter. Add meat 
and cook until lightly brown. Add tomato juice, pepper, 
salt and cinnamon and simmer for 20 minutes. Cook macaroni 
in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and run cold 
water over macaroni. Drain again. Beat eggs until light 
and add grated cheese mixed with macaroni. Grease loaf 
pan 214” x 1%,” x 5%”. Pour one-half of macaroni mix- 
ture into pan. Place all of the meat mixture on top of this 
and cover the meat mixture with the rest of the macaroni. 
Pour the sauce (recipe follows) over the macaroni. Bake 1 
hour at 350 degrees. 


Sauce 
i tablespoons butter 2 cups milk 
14 cup flour 144 teaspoons salt 
2 eggs 
Melt butter and flour, mix thoroughly into a smooth paste 
in saucepan over a low flame. Add milk slowly, stirring 
constantly. Cook until slightly thickened. Beat eggs until 
light and slowly add to white sauce, stirring rapidly. 


KARIDOPITA (Walnut Cake) 


5 eggs 4 cup zwieback (ground fine) 
144 cups ground walnuts Y, teaspoon vanilla 

¥, cup sugar Cinnamon and cloves (pinch 
1 teaspoon baking powder of each) 

Beat yolks of eggs until creamy. Add sugar and beat. Mix 
walnuts, zwieback, baking powder, cinnamon and cloves and 
vanilla. Add slowly and mix well. Beat egg whites to soft 
peak stage and fold in. Bake in greased pan at 350 degrees, 
30-35 minutes. 


Syrup 
Bring to a boil %4 cup water and 4 cup sugar. Add \% tea- 


spoon lemon juice and a little almond flavoring. Cool. Pour 
over cake. 


MELOMAKAROUNA (Greek Cookies ) 


Y, teaspoon soda 

%, teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

2 cups flour 
1 egg yolk 
Beat butter for 10 minutes. Add oil slowly and then beat 
20 minutes. Add sugar, egg yolk (mix orange juice, baking 
soda together) then add to batter. Add cinnamon, baking 
powder with flour. Roll 2” long, flatten with fork. Bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees) 15 minutes. Cool and dip 
in warm syrup (made with 14 cup honey and 4 cup water) 
and sprinkle with 44 cup chopped nuts and cinnamon. 


2’; tablespoons butter 
% cup sugar 

¥, cup cooking oil 

Y, cup orange juice 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames, 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon 'til 9:30. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD-—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—-Home Cooking. 
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Telephones Where You Need Them 
INCREASE THE VALUE OF YOUR SERVICE 
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A kitchen telephone saves A bedside phone is a great 
running through the house value. Gives privacy on 
while dinner burns—just personal calls, Makes you 
reach to answer calls, feel secure day and night. 


























A workshop phone's ideal 
for Mr. Fixit. Answer calls 
without running upstairs 
—in time to miss them. 


A living room or playroom 
phone’s a boon to the whole 
family—handy where folks 
spend so much time. 


Telephones in living, sleeping and working areas of 
your home mean better living for all the family. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 




















The Two Lives of Dr. Mat 


(Continued from page 13) 


Gen. and Mrs. Giraud in a visit to 
France many years later. 

There are a host of stories concern- 
ing Col. Mat in France. He was con- 
stantly sneaking up to the front lines 
when he was stationed at headquarters 
to see how his boys were doing. He 
would then write to the parents, par- 
ticularly of those killed or wounded. 

An example of his complete humil- 
ity and deeply religious nature is con- 
tained in one story. At one place in 
France, Saturday night revels were held 
in the same building used for Sunday 
services. Col. Mat would quietly be 
the first one to church on the Sabbath 
in order to sweep and straighten the 
room before the services. 

The Rainbow Division came home 
and mustered out in 1919. In 1921, 
Tinley was made a brigadier general in 
the national guard and _ reorganized 
his beloved old outfit, the 168th In- 
fantry. In 1924 he was promoted to 
major general and became the com- 
manding officer of the four states 
comprising the 34th Division. He 
served as commanding general for 16 
years until he reached the statute age 


limit in 1940. He was made a lieut- 
enant general on retirement. 

In December, 1941, after Pearl Har- 
bor, Governor George Wilson called 
Tinley back to organize the Iowa State 
Guard which he commanded for five 
more years. This completed fifty-one 
years of military service! 

Tinley’s activities have also extended 
to veterans’ organizations. He was the 
first commander of the Iowa American 
Legion and first national president of 
the Rainbow Veterans’ Association. 

A staunch Democrat all his life, 
Tinley never took much active pattici- 
pation in politics. One of the high 
spots in his career, however, was when 
he was nominated for Vice-President 
of the United States during the 1932 
Democratic convention by the Iowa 
delegation. 

“It was just one of those ‘favorite 
son’ moves,” he explains with a 
chuckle. “But I had all the Alabama 
delegates in my pocket for awhile, too. 
The 168th had close associations there.” 

Political insiders say that if the 
Roosevelt landslide hadn't set in, a big 
push was to have been made for 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland and 
Tinley on the next ballot. 

As a medical man, Dr. Mat Tinley 
has also had quite a career. He was 
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a staff member of the Jennie Edmund- 
son hospital in Council Bluffs begin- 


ning in 1903. He is a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons and a 
member of the American Medical So- 
ciety, Iowa State Medical Society and 
Phi Rho Sigma, a medical fraternity. 
He is a past president of the American 
Association of Railway Surgeons. 

How did he combine two careers? 
“Well, I had a perfect partner in my 
sister, Dr. Mary,” Doctor Mat says. 
“Thus I was able to get away for a time 
each year during the peace-time years 
for duties with the guards.” 

An evaluation of Tinley both as a 
soldier and a physician probably comes 
best from Dr. Gerald V. Caughlan, 
Council Bluffs, 1954-55 president of 
the Iowa Medical Society and a long- 
time National Guard officer: “The 
outstanding characteristic of the man is 
his innate kindness . . . But he also 
demanded performance of his officers. 
In fact, he insisted on it.” 

Today Doctor Mat spends most of 
his time in an immense room on the 
second floor of his Council Bluffs 
home. He still carries on a vast cor- 
respondence and is visited frequently 
by men who served under him, par- 
ticularly those of Co. L. In the sum- 
mer, fishermen bring him part of their 
catch and in the fall, hunters share 
their ducks with ‘the Colonel.” 

Fred Boysen, a runner for Tinley in 
World War I, is a frequent caller and 
helps around the house when he can, 
functioning as a sort of orderly for 
General Tinley. 

Harassed for many years with an 
arthritic condition in his hands, Doc- 
tor Mat has been even more _handi- 
capped lately due to a hip injury 
which confines him to crutches or a 
wheelchair. Still, he shares with his 
wife the joys of gardening at their city 
home and at a summer cottage on the 
city’s edge. 

Mrs. Tinley, a writer, is an interest- 
ing person in her own right. The Tin- 
leys have one daughter, Miss Winifred 
Tinley, a teacher, and a son, Dr. Robert 
Tinley of Denver City, Texas, and four 
grandsons. 

“The Colonel” knows a tremendous 
number of the men who served with 
him and can call them by name. 
Sometimes he will surprise a man he 
hasn't seen for years by calling him by 
name and former rank. 

Because of his magnetic personality, 
younger officers are just as drawn to 
Tinley as those who have known him 
for years. But it’s the oldtimers that 
love him best. That’s why so many 
Rainbow veterans are looking forward 
to their July Omaha convention honor- 
ing him. 
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The Little League 


(Continued from page 20) 


Catholics), but they all come under the 
spell of his enthusiasm. 

It didn’t start out so easy. At first it 
was hard to create interest, but soon 
the idea began to snowball. And it still 
is. As a result of Father Tolan’s ef- 
forts, 14 civic and service organizations 
have formed a recreational council 
which has one of the most successful 
programs in the state. 

Father Tolan is now assisted by such 
men as LeRoy Kruskop, head of the 
council and Mike Schulte, who assists 
in coaching the Peewees who are boys 
from 6 to 8. Those 9 through 12 are 
on the Midget squad. The official 
Little League has boys from 12 to 15. 
There is also a Junior Legion team. 

Last fall the recreation council 
sponsored a Hollywood-like premier of 
a locally produced movie, “The Sac 
City Little League Story.” It was an 
effective demonstration of the show- 
manship that has gone into building 
interest in baseball among Sac City 
boys and keeping it. More important, 
it was effective testimony of what any 
town can do to build a strong recrea- 
tional program. 





Woodland Indians of Iowa 
(Continued from page 19) 


French explorers in the Middle West. 
Much more research must be accom- 
plished before hazarding an answer to 
these questions. The Woodland Indians 
were replaced in some areas of Iowa 
by newcomers from the south who are 
known as the Upper Mississippi cul- 
tures. Whether the two groups merged, 
existed peacefully side by side or con- 
ducted a bloody warfare is still un- 
known. One hint is to be found in the 
ditferences which existed between the 
two types of villages. Woodland vil- 
lages were placed on open fields with 
no defensive works of any kind but the 
newcomers built fortified villages often 
with moats and palisades. Did they 
need defenses to guard against raids 
from the local people whose land they 
were usurping? The newcomers who 
were probably more warlike came from 
the south where fortified villages were 
the rule. Their invasion was successful 
for the Woodland people seemd to dis- 
appear from Iowa after the arrival of 
the newcomers about 1200 A.D. 

For those interested, the lowa Ar- 
chaeological Society (c/o Sanford Mu- 
seum, Cherokee) publishes a quarterly 
journal. $3 for active membership; $5, 
sustaining. 
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Iowa’s First 


FORT DES MOINES 


by EDWIN K. SLOAT 


OBERT E. LEE, the commander 
in chief of the Confederate armies 
in the Civil War, once served in Iowa 
as a young lieutenant at the first Fort 
Des Moines, a post that quartered a 
surprising number of other men who, 
too, were later to become prominent. 
The first Fort Des Moines, present 
site of the town of Montrose, was situ- 
ated at the head of the Des Moines 
rapids of the Mississippi where the 
Sauk Indians under Chief Wapello had 
a large village. The barracks were 
built in 1834 after Congress had passed 
an act the previous year raising a regi- 
ment of dragoons to scout the country 
west of the Mississippi, for it was 
obvious that some kind of law would 
have to be established after the Black 
Hawk Purchase in southeast Iowa was 
thrown open to settlement in 1833. 
Lawless adventurers had swarmed in to 
prey on the early settlers and the In- 
dians who still dwelt there. 

The War Department ordered Lt. 
Col. Stephen W. Kearney with three 
companies of dragoons to take up win- 
ter quarters on the right bank of the 


Mississippi within the Indian country 
near the mouth of the Des Moines 
River. Companies B, H and I each 
occupied a long building with a stone 
chimney in the center. The two end 
rooms were sleeping quarters and the 
rooms on either side of the chimney 
served as mess halls. The company 
commanders were Nathaniel Boone, son 
of Kentucky’s famed Daniel Boone; E. 
V. Sumner, later a General in the Civil 
War; and Jesse B. Browne. All were 
Captains. 

Col. Kearney’s quarters were built of 
willow logs cut from a nearby island in 
the Mississippi. The logs were slighty 
“scutched” on the outside and the next 
spring green sprouts from the scars 
covered the building. Kearney said it 
was the prettiest house he ever saw. 
After the fort was abandoned the house 
became a hotel known as the “River 
House” which was owned by William 
Coleman. 

Col. Kearney, who later became 
famous as an Indian fighter in the 
West, proclaimed martial law on his 
arrival and clamped down on the pil- 











For Gifts of Distinction worth every mile you drive. 
Located on Hwy 218, 1 mile west of Waterloo 








lagers, footpads and robbers who in- 
fested the country. 

Isaac R. Campbell, who had a store 
in Keokuk, wrote in his “Recollections 
of the Early Settlement” of Kearney 
and his dragoons: 

“They will even be remembered by 
the surviving pioneers, for it was through 
their vigilance that civilization received 
its first impetus. Their bayonets taught 
us to respect the rights of others, and 
from their martial law we learned the 
necessity of a civil code.” 

Among other well-known men who 
served at Fort Des Moines during its 
brief existence near the Mississippi was 
Winfield Scott who commanded the 
American forces that captured Mexico 
City in the Mexican War a few years 
later. There was also Jefferson Davis, 
afterward president of the Confederate 
States, and Benjamin Roberts, who be- 
came General Pope’s chief of staff at 
the Battle of Bull Run. During the 
Mexican War Roberts, who captured 
General Torrejohn, endeared himself 
to Iowa by presenting Torrejohn’s sword 
to the state. The legislature voted him 
their thanks and another sword. 

The first picture of Keokuk, as far 
as is known, was a painting by Lieuten- 
ant Lee showing old “Rat Row” and 
the levee. It was unearthed after many 
years in the War Department files in 
Washington. 

He was the first man to suggest a 
dam across the Mississippi River at 
Keokuk, recommending it in a report 
to the War Department. The sug- 
gestion had nothing to do with hydro- 
electric development, unknown at that 
time. Lee thought a dam would aid 
river navigation. Keokuk stood at the 
foot of the Des Moines rapids which 
were a serious hazard to boats. A dam 
would raise the water, ending the 
danger. 

But when the dam was built three 
quarters of a century later, it was done 
solely to generate electric power. In 
the meantime, the government, follow- 
ing the Civil War, had constructed a 
multi-million dollar canal eight miles 
long beside the rapids. It ended the 
navigation problem. 

Old Fort Des Moines was never in- 
tended to be a permanent post and two 
years after its establishment, the town 
of Montrose was laid out. Some lots 
were sold which included part of the 
post. Confusion arose because the lots 
were part of a grant okayed by Con- 
gress to the heirs of an earlier claimant. 
The original claim stemmed from a 
Spanish land grant dating from the time 
when Spain claimed this territory. 
When word of the new town was re- 
ported to the Secretary of War, he 
issued orders to abandon the fort. 
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And the Bells Toll 


(Continued from page 14) 


Edgar W. Stanton in memory of his 
wife, Margaret McDonald Stanton, first 
Dean of Women at the College. When 
Dr. Stanton died in 1920 after 50 years 
of close association with the college, he 
left money for a memorial to himself. 
His family decided to request the Col- 
lege to install 26 additional bells in the 
tower, thus changing the chime of 10 
bells into a carillon of 36 bells. 

Ira Schroeder is the carillonneur of 


the Ames bells. His is an interesting, 
though demanding, task. Being played 
by hand, there is great scope for ex- 
pression open to the carillonneur, who 
has full control over the amount of 
tone he produces. 

Carillon music is varied. At Iowa 
State many college, fraternity and so- 
rority songs are played. Although it is 
a rare musical instrument, compositions 
especially adapted to the carillon are 
constantly being written. Not many 
of these works are published, however, 
because there are so few carillons. 

The first carillons were a group of 


four bells. They are now known as a 
chime. In its smallest form a carillon 
must have at least 24 bells in chromatic 
sequence, which would give a complete 
range of two octaves. Three octaves, 
or 36 bells, is much more practical 
since a melody harmonized in two and 
three parts can be sounded, or tunes 
played in high or low register. 

The carillon of the Riverside Church 
in New York City has a range of six 
octaves. While the Iowa State one has 
only a three octave range at the present 
time, it is among the fine instruments 
on this continent. 





lowa School and College Directory 





~PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


a PENN COLLEGE—— 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1878. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 





—— DRAKE UNIVERSITY ——____ 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





—THE POWELL SCHOOL—_—__—_- 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 

Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director. 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 


—~AMERICAN INSTITUTE——_— 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——__- 
Des Moines, lowa | 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions, 





SIMPSON COLLEGE —______ 
| Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE -— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 
For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


18538—-1955. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher educaticn- 
secondary and elementary. 





-——COE COLLEGE - 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 








——GRINNELL ——__— 


are = SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE | 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


——lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 








——WARTBURG COLLEGE 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- | 
cluding work toward three different bach- | 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
| ness, parish workers’. Write director of | 
| admissions. 


-———CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 





WESTMAR COLLEGE 





DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE — 





Le Mars, lowa 


Establised 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 








Conservatory of music , . . physical edu- 
cation . . . teacher preparation . . . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 


Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 








——LUTHER COLLEGE—— 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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.. . office desks in 
decorator colors! 





eneralaire. 


in your choice of decorator colors 


| Brings new life and freshness There’s a GF Generalaire for 


| into your office. An all-metal every office job. . . 46 models 

desk by General Fire Proofing and five decorator colors to 

| that can’t split or warp, its choose from: Pine Frost Green, 
drawers will never stick, its Suede Brown, Autumn Haze, 
solidly-welded joints can’t come Glen Green or Manila Tan 
loose. Economical, too! Last with harmonizing velvoleum or 
for years. Textolite writing top. 








Write or call for free descriptive 
literature. Appointments and free 
consultation at your convenience. 
20 sales representatives in Iowa to 
serve your needs. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE § (1820- HER WEALTHY PARENTS gave her 


1910), is regarded as the founder of a good education. She loved to care 
modern nursing methods. for dolls and, later, poor sick people. 

















EVERY NIGHT she made the rounds 
of the hospital carrying a lamp. The 





PUT IN CHARGE OF NURSES who 
sailed for Crimea in 1854, her efforts 
eut the wounded death rate from men called this heroine ‘‘the lady 


nearly 50% to less than 2%. with the lamp.” 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS... 


. . » Who join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. Every service is 
provided to help them step up production . . providing service without 
red tape . . . prompt, equitable settlement of claims . . . and home 
office representatives always at their service. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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A Food Processing Revolution 


From the Atomic Age? 


NDUSTRIAL use of atomic radiation for the sterilization 

of food may cause revolutionary changes in the canning, 
frozen food and meat-packing businesses as well as many 
other processing lines. The fast developing field is already 
being watched carefully by Iowa businessmen. 

“Cold sterilization” is a term which has been applied to 
the treatment of food and other products with high-energy 
radiation rather than the use of heat to sterilize, to pasteurize 
or to prevent spoilage. Irradiation of many perishables kills 
the bacteria which normally secrete the enzymes that cause 
spoiling by chemical action. 

Since the 1920's scientists have known that bacteria could 
be killed by “X”, or beta, rays (emitted by radium). The 
1937 invention of the “Sterilamp’” produced the first machine 
that was able to sterilize food in containers, but the process 
was too expensive for commercial application. More recent 
research work has shown that gamma rays (from cobalt) 
will kill bacteria as easily as the beta rays. Most important, 
the tests showed that $60 worth of cobalt can do the work 
of $25,000 worth of radium. 

Of two types of radiation now usable for sterilizing food, 
one using electrons from a special high-voltage generator is 
the farther advanced. A 12-kilowatt machine costs $400,000, 
but it can generate a beam powerful enough to sterilize 2850 
pounds of a product per hour. Costs, on the unit basis, then, 
are approaching levels of commercial acceptability. The 12- 
kilowatt electron sterilizer can penetrate materials to a depth 
equal to two inches of water. 

The other method of this new-type sterilization is called 
gamma radiation and is given off by atomic fission by- 
products. Food is first wrapped in airtight packages and 
then subjected to the atomic-ray bombardment. Apparently, 
the products remain sterilized as long as the wrapper is not 
broken. Indications are that the nutritional value of the food 
is not impaired. While there is no danger from radiation, 
scientists still want to know more about possible toxic effects. 

Outside of cost, the present major problem is a technical 
one of getting proper taste, color and odor. While over 90% 
of the bacteria can be killed without any fateful changes, the 
final dosage produces some strange results. Milk smells like 
garlic; meat tastes scorched; leafy vegetables brown and wilt. 
However, scientists feel most of these difficulties can be 
licked. In fact, some already are. Recently, one man re- 
ported to this magazine he had eaten an irradiated steak three 
years old that tasted better than some fresh meat. 

The most immediate application of cold sterilization will 
probably come in the drug field. Penicillin, for instance, 
can probably be irradiated more cheaply than by present 
sterilizing methods. 

In the future, fresh meats, fruits and vegetables could be 
pre-packaged and then sterilized, and they would then not 
need refrigeration. Potatoes, for instance, could be kept for 
long periods without sprouting. Dried whole eggs may also 
be treated by this process and then stored. The next appli- 
cation might be in the pasteurization of dairy products by 











the cold method of irradiation. 

Research work in the field of food 
irradiation is being carried on at the 
University of Michigan, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Purdue Uni- 
versity and by several government 
branches. The Army Quartermaster 
Corps has already initiated a five to six 
million dollar research program. 

What the total effect of this research 
will be on the food industry is hard to 
say at the present time, but it will prob- 
ably be far-reaching, particularly for 
the canning, frozen food and meat-pack- 
ing sections. 





Teen-Age Ambassadors 
(Continued from page 9) 


foreign student here are entitled to send 
one abroad in return. 

(If you are interested in investigating 
this program more thoroughly, address 
letters to American Field Service, 113 
East 30th St., New York City.) 

Those who have observed the effects 
of this AFS program have been amazed 
at the interest these kids can’ engender 
and the change that occurs in the at- 
titudes of the students. 

They have done a good job in 
representing their countries here and 
from the enthusiastic reports are doing 
an even better job on their return, in 
representing our country in their land. 





Solar Aircraft 
(Continued from page 33) 


Another reflection of Mr. Price’s — 
and the shareholders’ — interest in the 
people associated with Solar is a scholar- 
ship program for children of its em- 
ployees. Two $6400 awards are made 
each year in the Des Moines area, and 
two in San Diego, to promising students 
interested in mathematics, physics, met- 
allurgy and other fields pertinent to 
Solar operations. First Iowa winners 
were Sharon McKinstry of Des Moines 
and Jerry Dick of Truro, who have 
finished their first year at Iowa State 
College, Ames. 

Solar employees benefit from an un- 
usual profit-sharing and retirement sys- 
tem established in 1951. The company 
devotes a fixed percentage of its net 
profits before taxes to a fund admin- 
istered by representatives of manage- 
ment and elected hourly-paid employees. 
Employees contribute no money, but 
draw retirement benefits based on aver- 
age earnings and years of service. 

Possibly because of the company’s 
attitude, Solar has grown through 27 
years with harmonious labor relations. 


At Des Moines, workers are represented 
by the International Association of 
Machinists’ local 1626, United Aircraft 
Welders of America local 3, and district 
lodge 118, LA.M. (tool aad die). 
Neither of Solar’s plants have ever 
been strikebound. 

In the company, more than 700 men 
and women have worked for Solar 10 
years or longer. In the Des Moines 
unit’s 13 years of operation, 287 have 
ten years’ or more seniority. 

Solar Aircraft Company built its rep- 
utation in the aircraft field by making 
exhaust manifolds for piston-type air- 
plane engines — an arrangement of 
tubes which carries away hot gases 
formed when fuel is exploded in the 
cylinders. Solar has built and sold 
more than 400,000 airplane exhaust 
systems — more than any other manu- 
facturer in the world. 

In Des Moines, manifolds moved 
over to make room for jet engine parts 
as early as 1944. All research and pro- 
duction here is now in the jet field. 

At the same time, the Des Moines 
factory is producing parts for a number 
of newer engines now used on fighters, 
bombers and military transports, and 
adapted for service on commercial pas- 
senger aircraft. 

Solar components represent an in- 
creasingly large share of the finished 
engine. Among those produced at Des 
Moines are combustion chambers and 
cases, front and rear compressors, after- 
burners, tail cones, tailpipes, aft frames 
and variable nozzles. They are designed 
for engines creating up to 14,000 
pounds thrust on takeoff. 

In a jet engine, fuel burns at tem- 
peratures as high as 2509 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In the afterburner, a Solar 
development which burns additional 
fuel in the exhaust stream, to gain 
additional power, flame temperature 
climbs to 3000 degrees. 

Engine parts which must contend 
with this heat are also asked to operate 
up to three times as fast as in a piston 
engine. A jet drive shaft may spin as 
fast as 12,000 revolutions per minute. 
To be dependable under these condi- 
tions a jet engine must be put together 
with unerring precision. Methods in 
use at the Solar plant would earn the 
respect of Swiss watchmakers. 

Every shipment of incoming metal is 
thoroughly looked over. Samples of 
each lot are chemically analyzed, 
pounded, stretched, twisted, baked, 
drilled, punched and otherwise tested 
for strength and behavior under stress. 
Demands placed on the metal in Solar’s 
shop, and in the engine, lead to hair- 
splitting decisions. Steel found to con- 
tain more than .03 percent phosphorous 

(Continued on next page) 








Congratulations 
To Solar Aircraft! 


We’re happy to note that Solar Air- 
craft has received two special awards 
from FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE. The first 
award was given in recognition of 
Solar’s plant services and the second 
cited the striking external appearance 
of the new Solar Building. 
Naturally, we're pleased, too, that 
Solar executives realized that stream- 
lined, efficient and attractive offices 
are just as important as a modern 
plant. And we’re proud that Solar ap- 
pointed us to furnish their executive 
offices with Leopold’s modernistic 
Document Suite. 

Visit our store soon to see our com- 
plete display of the modern Document 
Suite. 


Storey-Kenworthy Co. 


309 Locust St. Des Moines, Iowa 








IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES-MOINES:12 


QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
Stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 








We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest lowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 


Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 











12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $2.50 
including postage, handling. 
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SAFE... 
STRONG 


Current Earnings 3% 


Every account insured 
up to $10,000 
MAIL ACCOUNTS INVITED 


UNITED FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASS'N. 


Locust at Fourth Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Assets over $35,000,000 








lowa’s Coming Events 








MAY 

15-June 15—Karl Knath’s paintings, 
Des Moines Art Center 

30-July 30—Five Island Fishing Con- 
test, Emmetsburg 


JUNE 

10—Winkleman Pony Sale, Lohrville 

11—Dairy Day, Hampton 

12—Flight Breakfast, Perry 

12—Rose Show, Des Moines Art 
Center 

14—Children’s Day, Manning 

19—Horse Show, Marengo 


JULY 
2-5—Mt. Ayr and Ringgold County 
Centennial 
4—Celebrations at Malvern, Charter 
Oak, Marshalltown, New Hamp- 
ton, Fontanelle, Decorah, Gow- 
rie, Anamosa, Buffalo Center, 
Clear Lake, Crawfordsville, Char- 
iton, Perry, Clinton, Sac City 
3-5—Chickasaw Co. Centennial, New 
Hampton 
4-5—Centennial, Fontanelle 
14—Soap Box Derby, Davenport 
30, 31—Governor’s Day, Miss Iowa 
Beauty Pageant, Clear Lake 
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Solar Atrcraft 
(Continued from page 51) 


may be sent back to the steel mill, as 
unacceptable for Solar’s purpose. 

Throughout manufacturing, each suc- 
cessive process is carefully inspected. 
X-ray is used to check castings and 
welds, in which defects may lurk below 
the surface. The Solar plant has nine 
big industrial X-ray cabinets. On some 
parts every weld must be X-rayed; on 
others a regular sampling is sufficient. 
Other parts may be treated with 
flourescent material and then examined 
under black light, which reveals cracks 
or faults. 

Shaping of metal into parts whose 
dimensions vary no more than half a 
thousandth of an inch (.0005 inch) is 
routine work at Solar. 

Solar’s aircraft parts must satisfy not 
only its customers, who assemble com- 
plete jet engines, but also their custo- 
mers, who put the engines to work in 
aircraft. Currently, the major customer 
for jet engines is the U.S. Air Force. 

In a business like this, where there is 
only one final customer and every detail 
of the finished product is specified by 
that customer, competition takes un- 
usual forms. 

When the U.S.A.F. announces it will 
buy a certain type of engine, manu- 
facturers vie with each other to see 
who can supply the necessary quality 
at the most attractive price. There is 
a corresponding scramble among sub- 
contractors such as Solar, to supply 
parts to the engine manufacturers, at 
competitive prices. 

A continual race is underway among 
engine manufacturers to develop new 
types of equipment which will interest 
military (and commercial) users. There 
is no government subsidy for this re- 
search, but any subcontractor with an 
eye to the future needs to collaborate in 
research work. 

Production engineering — the science 
of finding the best way to produce a 
given part — is a big function at Solar. 
Seventy-five men with comprehensive 
engineering backgrounds are responsible 
for using, to best advantage, the equip- 
ment in the plant. It includes, among 
other items, nearly 300 metal lathes, 
400 welding machines, 140 presses, 46 
multiple spindle drills. 

Another 25 engineers and draftsmen 
are involved in design engineering, al- 
though Solar does not usually design 
original parts. Solar know-how is often 
sought by customers’ designers. 

The 60-man factory laboratory, be- 
sides testing materials and consulting 
on factory problems, is busy with ex- 
perimental work in titanium, a promis- 
ing light-weight metal. In other fields, 








Solar has developed two small gas tur- 
bine engines suitable for general in- 
dustrial use and Solar has worked 
out a ceramic coating and other pro- 
cesses to protect metals from abuse 
under extreme high temperatures or 
high corrosion conditions. 

Solar is unique in Iowa, but not be- 
cause it is manufacturing. Iowa has 
historically been a leader in industries 
which supply farm needs and process 
farm products. 

In addition, the state has for gen- 
erations been proud of Iowans who con- 
verted their ideas into merchandise now 
world-famous — Maytag washing ma- 
chines, Sheaffer fountain pens, Mere- 
dith magazines, among others. 

These “home-grown” industries have 
been joined, in the last 15 years, by 
“famous name” newcomers who moved 
into Iowa to be closer to the millions 
of customers in Midwestern households. 

By contrast, Solar does not sell the 
general public; it had no “family ties” 
in Iowa before it came here, and its 
business is as far removed from agri- 
culture as any enterprise set down in 
the middle of a farming state could be. 

In the Iowa scene, Solar is typical of 
a new group of industries; manufactur- 
ers who sell to other manufacturers out- 
side the state, rather than to its citizens; 
industries whose welfare is not tied to 
farm prices or the general business 
situation in Iowa; companies who have 
come to Iowa simply because it is a 
good place for them to operate. 

By their very departure from Iowa's 
customary business patterns, these in- 
dustries are significant. They are a new 
source of career opportunities for work- 
ers no longer needed on the farms. 
They are, therefore, a stimulus to popu- 
lation growth in Iowa. They are a new 
source of additional income, to keep 
Iowa’s living standard climbing. 

Solar Aircraft is a good example. 
Its 1014-acre building, about the size of 
a good sweet corn patch, turned out 
products worth $30 million dollars last 
year — as much as all the grain and 
livestock produced in a leading Iowa 
farm county. 

More than 40 percent of that $30 
million went into wages and salaries 
of Solar employees — to be paid to 
other Iowans for rent, groceries, cars 
and the myriad other things peopie like 
to buy. Tools and other equipment the 
company can buy in Iowa likewise swell 
the volume of Iowa business. 

Operating harmoniously in a_basi- 
cally agricultural area, non-agricultural 
industries like Solar represent a phase 
of future growth as promising as Iowa's 
farm leadership has proven to be. 

They are the mark of what can be a 
new era in Iowa. 
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NEW svuBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
<<=s=ssssseeseesnseasesestenasensssanunnsennmeenaemnananneemesemes., 


Send ™Jowinto me fer 


[] 1 Year at $2.75 [] 2 Years at $5.00 [) 3 Years at $7.25 


[] Payment enclosed [] Bill me 


—_—_—_—_—————— 


Zone State 





Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
, Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 28, Sec. 34.9, P. L. &. R., Shenandoah, Ia. 


Te OWA 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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